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than the poem itself for the popular conception of the Dunciad as a
bitter and merciless satire.
I Even among the dunces there was a grudging acknowledgement
oJTfhe fact that, however unjustified the satire might be, Pope's
thrusts had frequently gone home. But John Dennis remained ,
unimpressed, and in his own ponderous fashion he did succeed
in bringing one serious charge against the poem. Not much notice
need be taken ofjiis ludicrous complaint that the action is full of
improbabilities: j
But what Probability is there in Pope's Rhapsody? What
Probability in the Games which take up a third Part of the
Piece? Is it not monstrous to imagine any Thing like that in
the Master Street of a populous City; a Street eternally crowd-
ed with Carriages, Carts, Coaches, Chairs, and Men passing
in the greatest Hurry about Private and Publick Affairs?1
By such criticism Dennis is only justifying his inclusion in the
"~poem. But another of his complaints is more damaging: the
Dunciad, he says, lacks action.8 This objection has been repeated
by friendlier critics than Dennis. "Surely it is not right," Warton
remarks,3 "that the hero should take no part in any thing that was
transacted about him in the second book; and that in the third
book he should be in a profound sleep.'Q[t might be replied that
Pope is parodying epic action by having almost no action at all;
but such a reply would scarcely meet the objection felt. Few readers
of the Dunciad have any clear picture of what is going on, and for
this Pope himself is largely to blame. The action is most intelligible
in the second book, which is approximately on the same scale as
those books in the Iliad and the Aeneid describing the heroic games
which Pope is here travestying.] Elsewhere there is very little
happening at all, and such action as Pope supplies is out of all
proportion to the long speeches given to Theobald, the Goddess,
Settle, and Bentleyf Considered simply as a mock epic, the Dunciad
is less successful th&trThe Rape of the Lock. The distinction between
those two poems has been well put by a recent critic of Pope, who
points out that while TheRapeoftheLock isc 'an exquisitely diminished
i. Remarks upon . . * tfw Dunciad, 1729, p. 19.
a. Jbid., pp. 17-18.
3. In his note to iv 20.